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In January we will have an annual 
round-up and hope the re- 
scheduling to remove QRM from 
ten meters will give everyone a 
greater number of multi-band 
contacts. All rules and proce- 
dures will be the same as last 
year. One change is: send your 
completed logs to Ben Russell, 
N6SL, 22161 Hoffman Rd., 
Mandeville, LA 70471. Full 
roundup details are presented 
elsewhere in this WWB. 


The recent passing of our founder 
Bill Breniman, active members 
John McKinney and Slaughter 
Reed clearly show the need to 
augment our membership. In ad- 
dition to attrition, we are loosing 
members because of the decline 
of Morse code on the radio. 


I have been following CW activ- 
ity closely since 1945 and note 
some of the following. 1945- 
1955 500 kHz was the primary 
communications between ships 
and with shore stations. VHF- 
FM had not come into much use 
during this time period. The for- 
warding landline rates for coast 
stations were related to distance 
over the Western Union wires. 


This caused us to have many 
coastal telegraph stations up and 
down the US coasts to take ad- 
vantage of the 3 cent forwarding 
charge yielding a message charge 
of 21 cents per word. (Coast 
Station .10, Ship .08, Landline 
.03 for local deliveries). CW was 
used between ships in fog to ad- 
vise others they were in the area. 
Later the landline rates were 
made identical for all parts of the 
country giving all coast stations 
equal forwarding message 
charges. Shortly after this several 
small stations did close and traffic 
increased at the larger stations. 
In about 1966 VHf-FM became 
common on most merchant ves- 
sels and gradually traffic on 500 
kHz between ships began to de- 
cline. Simltaneously, some shore 
stations began using RTTY and 
later on SITOR came along 
which further reduced CW traffic. 
Following SITOR, the IN- 
MARASAT came on line and that 
took another large slice out of the 
CW traffic. When the GMDSS 
(Global Marine Distress and 
Safety System)’ came on line most 
radio officers were taken off mer- 
chant ships. A similar decline in 
CW occurred in the military. 
They switched to HF and Satellite 
high speed data and voice sys- 
tems. It was sad to see the US 
Navy stop their famous FOX 
broadcasts. The USCG also shut 
down all of its CW stations and is 
greatly reducing HF capability as 
they phase in GMDSS. 


The impact of this on the SOWP 
is apparent, there are no new 
members entering because the 
brass pounding jobs have nearly 
all evaporated. Shortly I will be 
sending the SOWP board mem- 
bers a letter asking for sugges- 
tions onb how to expand the 
SOWP or to let it die. I hope we 
can revise membership require- 
ments to include all types of CW 
operators and perhaps former 
holders of telegraph licenses who 
never put time on their tickets 
who are still proficient in Morse 
code.. 


Again, please forward ideas con- 
cerning the future of our organi- 
zation to me, Waldo Boyd or any 
of our board members. 


a) 
Ben, 1853-V, N6SL 


EXECUTIVE SECRE- 


TARY’S COLUMN 
From Secretary Waldo T.Boyd 
SOWP 2958-P, K6DZY 


The 9-11 counterpart of Pearl 
Harbor has shaken the world 
awake once again. Hate of per- 
sons and of nations is not new, 
only the means of expression has 
assumed new forms. Sixty years 
ago our large scale brush with 
human piloted bombs demon- 
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strated what a combination of 
hatred and fanaticism could do. 
Twenty-o-one has demonstrated 
that both elements remain alive 
and with increased cunning to 
wreak havoc on peace-loving so- 
cieties. We members of SOWP 
who were on duty as communica- 
tors in the 1940's cannot but 
wonder how well our great- 
grandsons and daughters are 
communicating in these changed 
circumstances with new modes 
for bridging the gaps of time, 
distance and terrain. Let us think 
positive, one and all! 


As our new president's message 
indicates, we must think about 
our future as a pioneer society 
--do we gently fold our CW logs 
and fade away into the sunset as 
attrition takes its toll on total 
bership, or do we become leaders 
of a pioneering spirit that lives 
and burns as brightly as it did 
within us in former times? To 
take the active mode we must 
"join 'em," adopt the new modes 
of communication with as much 
gusto as youth has embraced the 
computer and its legacy of the 
internet, and physically supple- 
ment our tall antenna towers with 
satellite dishes as extension into 
outer space. As an 83-year-old 
tower climber I'd best stay off the 
tall ladder, but I slipped up on the 
roof when my xyl was away one 
day a few weeks ago, and planted 


ei 


a satellite dish thereupon, witha 
stirring of excitement and antici- 
pation in my breast that was every 
bit as enjoyable as when I planted 
my first tall CW tower in my 
1940 post-Navy back yard in 
Towa! 


Today I am writing this on my 
computer keyboard, and when I 
touch the SEND button with my 
LED mouse-arrow, this message 
will go via satellite 22,300 miles 
over the equator, by relay to Edi- 
tor Earl Wilson who will prepare 
it for paper printing - not by 
Linotype as was common a half- 
century ago - but by computer for 
transmission by telephone wire in 
digital form to our printer in 
Columbus, Ohio, who will use a 
lithograph press and the U S 
Postal Service to get it to you in 
perhaps two week's time. 


There's an incongruity here, solv- 
able through pioneering. This 
message could have been as easily 
sent in a flash over the Internet to 
your homes via multiple address 
e-mail attachment, into a multi- 
mode FAX-scanner-copier- 
printer, where the complete paper 
20-page document would await 
your good pleasure --or, for those 
who prefer, readable on-screen 
by Adobe Reader 5.0, and 
archived on hard disk or burnable 
CD. We Hams have let commer- 
cial enterprise catch up to us, 
more the pity, while we bewail 
the loss of an old way of life. I 
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say, the old way is not lost! I . 
have my memory-experience of 
the past that will be with me 
always, while the capacity to up- 
date is already in place. 


To quote from our Articles of 
Incorporation: "The specific pur- 
pose of this corporation is to 
perpetuate among the general 
public and the members the mem- 
ory, heritage and traditions of all 
pioneer and veteran wireless 
(radio) operators and to preserve 
the record of the many heroic 
wireless men and women who 
have proven their courage and 
valor in times of dire emergency 
or disaster, and of the many wire- 
less pioneers who have directly or 
indirectly contributed to improve- 
ment of the art." 


This purpose is timeless. Pio- 
neering is not dead. If the mem- 
bership is behind this thrust even 
to the present day, I propose that 
we whip up some activity in our 
web pages, improve them, inno- 
vate with them, such that it be- 
comes a viable and dynamic node 
(yes, N for Node) of communica- 
tion for old and new members 
alike to contribute the past, pre- 
sent and future of the communi- 
cations world. We have a year or 
two in which to breath new life 
into the organization -- or to let it 
die of"old age." Which shall it 
be? 


--Walt Boyd, Secretary. 
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AFTER WWII... AND 
STILL SOME LOST 
THEIR LIVES 


Reflections by an old radio op- 
erator on his letters home 
by Will Rayment 


I quit High School in February of 
1943, when I was 16. To get my 
2nd Class Telegraph license, I 
entered a crash course at Oak- 
land's Central Trade School. At 
age 17 I sailed as a Merchant 
Marine Radio Operator in the 
South Pacific, sometimes with 
two assistants, but mostly with 
only one. An acute shortage of 
licensed operators existed, or 
someone as young as I would 
never have been allowed to hold 
that position. 


During my first 24 months of 
duty I sailed on a T-2 Tanker, and 
on two Liberty ships, hitting most 
of the Islands in the Pacific lead- 
ing up to the end of the war. 


In December of '45, at the ripe 
old age of 19, I planned to sign- 
on for my first peace time voyage, 
hoping to get a ship visiting some 
other part of the world. I strode 
into the Radio Operators’ Union 
Hall at #1 Drum St. in San Fran- 
cisco and approached the dis- 
patcher. "Do you have any ships 
on a different run; one with the 
RCA radio marine 3-U equip- 
ment?" I wanted no "Mackay", 
with its temperamental cam oper- 
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ated auto-alarm. Unlike war 
time, I'd be the only operator on 
board, and I didn't want to be 
awakened by that noisy Klaxon in 
my room every time we went 
through an electrical storm. 


If you're not familiar with an 
auto-alarm, it's an emergency fre- 
quency receiver. This device 
would be on duty when I was not. 
A ship in trouble would transmit 
a series of four four-second long 
dashes with a one second space. 
This signal would set off the 
auto-alarm bells on the bridge, in 
the radio shack, and in my sleep- 
ing quarters. Of course, lightning 
storms could also set off the 
alarm, far too often. Regardless 
of the source, I'd have to get to 
the shack and see if some ship 
really was in distress, or if light- 
ning had caused another false 
alarm. 


The dispatcher looked over his 
list. of available ships and pulled 
out one. "I think this is what 
you're looking for. It's a fairly 
new refrigeration ship with RCA 
equipment. I guess you'll be on 
the Hawaiian run since that's her 
first port of call." 


I grabbed it, and hailed a cab to 
pier 16. 


There at the dock sat a tiny ship, 
less than one-third the size of a 
Liberty ship (3.3 ton, not 10.7), 
with housing only on the after 
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end. I had second thoughts about 
signing on. "Can this little thing 
withstand rough weather in the 
open sea?" I asked myself. Little 
did I know I'd get the answer to 
that very question a while later. 


We left for Hawaii, and the ship 
rode like a cork. Unfortunately, 
I happen to be one of those who 
are sea-sick for the first two or 
three days out if I've just spent a 
week or more sleeping on shore. 
This trip broke all my records. 
For five days I kept the ‘barf 
bucket close at hand. The dry- 
heaves made my solar plexus feel 
like someone just  ‘sucker- 
punched' me. I guess my equilib- 
rium, used to the midship housing 
rock and roll of a Liberty ship, did 
not take kindly to the up and 
down elevator ride aft housing 
delivers. 


All my traffic was handled 
through KPH. Due to my sea 
sickness, so many mistakes 
cropped up in my transmissions I 
expected to get a QLF (send with 
your left foot for a while) from 
the KPH gang. Because mistakes 
also kept happening in the log 
sheets, I stopped putting the 
'trimmings' on the top (ship name 
-- call letters -- date -- etc.) plan- 
ning to retype the sheets com- 
pletely once we reached Hawaii. 


Arriving Hawaii at 8 P.M., I shut 
down the radio shack, had a 
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snack, and hit the sack, thor- 
oughly exhausted. At 9:30 the 
next morning the FCC represen- 
tative came aboard. Needless to 
say, [ was not ready. He cited me 
for the log omissions, even 
though I explained the reason. 
Not only that, but he turned over 
a carbon copy of my transgres- 
sion to the skipper. 


This became my first opportunity 
to have a one-on-one conversa- 
tion with the captain. Wow! Did 
I get an earful from this five-foot- 
five tyrant. Built like a fire plug, 
with a ruddy red complexion and 
a jaw that looked like Popeye's 
arch rival, Bluto, he was the type 
of guy you'd want on your side in 
a bar fight. He dressed me down 
for three minutes, using plenty of 
four-letter words to help him 
make his point ... "Don't screw 
up on MY ship!" 


We unloaded our cargo of butter 
and other refrigerated stuff, then 
swung over to Pearl Harbor 
where we took ona cargo of yes, 
you guessed it, butter. (How did 
we ever win the war?) 


Then it was off for Seattle, where 
a full load of produce and other 
refrigerated items for the boys in 
Alaska was placed on board. The 
Port Officials made a last minute 
decision to put a monstrous big 


crate on top of the hatch, directly 
in front of the ship's housing. It 
housed a power supply for the 
port of Amchitka in the Aleutian 
Islands. 


On our way to Kodiak, our next 
stop, we began to get a lot of 
traffic: Hydro's, WX (weather), 
and Merfox, mostly from NPG. 
On our first night in that port, the 
Steward and I, after downing sev- 
eral beers in his room, went 
ashore. We found a tavern with 
a pin-ball machine, and a gray- 
striped kitten that loved to chase 
after the metal ball. Between us 
we decided to take it back to the 
ship. Because I had the biggest 
coat, I would be able to hide the 
kitten when we decided to return 
to the ship. Five or six beers had 
convinced us the ship needed a 
mascot. The cat seemed like the 
perfect candidate so the dastardly 
deed was done. 


Our little ship only had two doors 
on my deck. One entered the 
Captain's quarters and the other 
opened into the radio shack, 
which adjoined my room. On 
returning to the ship, I let the 
kitten go in my room and pre- 
pared for bed. While my back 
was turned he disappeared. 
When I found him missing I knew 
I was in trouble. The Captain's 
door was ajar. I didn't dare go 
into his quarters for fear he'd 
awaken and catch me in there. I 
could only hope the kitten 


climbed the ladder up to the 
bridge or down to the mates' 
deck. Where had he gone? 


The answer came at breakfast the 
next morning. The Captain de- 
manded, "Who is responsible for 
the damn cat that crapped on my 
bed last night?" 


I reluctantly stood up. 


Now this captain, unlike the pre- 
vious three I'd sailed under, en- 
joyed exploiting his position of 
authority, and exercising his 
booming voice. I didn't mind his 
emphasis on the word MISTER 
when he dressed me down in 
front of my fellow officers, but it 
was the 'you dumb SOB', among 
other things, that made me blink. 
This skipper really had a way with 
four-letter words. 


From Kodiak we went to Dutch 
Harbor. More traffic, as all sta- 
tions are concerned with the WX 
(weather). Out on the Aleutian 
chain, January, February and 
March are pretty rough, and NPG 
was kept really busy. 


It was decided by the powers that 
be to pass up Adak and go 
straight to Amchitka to get rid of 
that top-heavy, monstrous power 
supply. With a lot of the weight 
already removed from the for- 
ward hold in Kodiak and Dutch 
Harbor, the big crated device 
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caused the ship to roll rather 
severely. 


NPG advised ... bad weather 
ahead. Big storm coming in. We 
made a change order, and headed 
back to Adak. 


Once again I found myself on the 
Captain's "S" list. After we 
docked, he stormed into the 
shack, accusing me of not send- 
ing our ETA to Adak. I hadn't 
delivered a receipt to him con- 
firming that I had sent it. I pulled 
my log and showed him I had 
made the proper transmissions. 
This provoked another yelling 
session; he yelled, I listened. 


When he'd finished his tirade, I 
pulled out the crumpled note con- 
taining his arrival text instructions 
I'd thrown in the trash. I stupidly 
pointed out how he'd written our 
arrival date for the 21st of March. 
I had corrected it to read March 
20th in my transmission. I was 
right and he knew it, but I proba- 
bly should have kept my yap shut. 
After a stinging, sarcastic retort 
he turned and stomped off to the 
bridge. 


Several days later we finished 
unloading at Adak. The decision 
was again made to try for Am- 
chitka, even with the storm warn- 
ings. 


ye 


Bad decision! WX was unbeliev- 
able. Snow all over the ship like 
you can't believe. By this time the 
forward hold was near empty. 
This caused the ship to ride very 
high at the bow. It did keep the 
screw in the water, but the huge 
waves caused the ship to gyrate 
every which way. 


The direction finder wouldn't tell 
the skipper what he wanted to 
know, probably because of the 
hastily loaded power supply for 
Amchitka, with all its metal. He 
marched into the radio shack. 
"Get me one of those MO read- 
ings, now!" 


To obtain an MO I have to get 
three Coast Guard Stations to 
coordinate a fix on my signal. I 
transmit a series of dash-dash 
(pause) dash-dash-dash, the let- 
ters MO in CW. The stations 
pinpoint with their direction find- 
ers the degrees from our trans- 
mission to their station, and send 
it to me along with their location. 
The three readings from the three 
separate stations are charted in 
the chart room. Where the lines 
intersect on the chart is where we 
are. 


The Captain didn't even leave the 
shack while I did my thing with 
the Coast Guard. When all three 
had checked in, I gave the infor- 
mation to the Skipper and he 
raced off to the chart room. 
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Within five minutes he came back 
with blood in his eyes. "Do it 
again, MISTER! You've got us 
12 miles inland!" I found out 
later from the mate that that was 
a gross exaggeration. However, 
the mate figures we were within 
250 yards of shore according to 
my first MO. The course was 
immediately changed to head for 
deeper water. My second MO 
duplicated the first. The Captain 
did not return to chew me out 
after that one. 


The weather outside reminded me 
of a typhoon my last ship had 
been caught in off Okinawa, ex- 
cept for the snow. Forty to fifty 
foot waves were tough on a Lib- 
erty ship, but this little cork was 
really struggling to hold her own. 
The impossible visibility created a 
new change order. We had to 
pass Amchitka in hopes of better 
weather ahead. Instead, we'd 
head for Attu, which should have 
been our last port of call on the 
Aleutian chain. 


NPG continued to be my best 
source on WX info. I monitored 
their 2110 KCS on my high-band 
receiver continuously. Of course, 
I still had to monitor the emer- 
gency frequency of 500 KCS, 
too. NPG's latest update on Attu 
was ... Winds to 120 MPH with 
14 foot inner harbor swells. They 
didn’t tell me what the open sea 
swells were reaching, but one 
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would have to assume they were 
higher. I took this information to 
the mate on watch. . 


When nine PM rolled around | 
decided to take a break. I headed 
for the officer's mess. As I stag- 
gered down the companionway, I 
had to keep first one hand and 
then the other against the bulk- 
head as the pitch and roll of the 
ship threw me off balance. These 
were mighty rough seas! 


Five others were in the mess 
when I got there. No card play- 
ing tonight. For that matter, not 
even much conversation beyond 
"Oh boy, that was a big one" or 
similar expressions. Two of the 
five sported life jackets. I don't 
know why. You wouldn't live ten 
minutes in the icy water if you 
had to use one. 


Then it happened! 


The ship took a terrible roll. We 
all hung on to the table for 1-2-3- 
4-5 seconds. My heart raced in 
my chest. The ship didn't right 
itself ... Just hung there at a 42 
degree list. (I learned the degrees 
later) Then the noise ... Rumble, 
CRASH, rumble, rumble, rumble! 
She still held her list. Most of us 
were on our feet at this point. 
But where could we go? The 
electrician made the first scram- 


bling break for the door. I guess 
I was next, though I don't know 
what good it would have done me 
to get to the radio shack. I 
reached the mess room door 
about the same time as the rum- 
bling ceased. Slowly the ship 
righted herself. 


Talk about your green-apple mo- 
ments. The last fifteen or twenty 
seconds seemed like fifteen or 
twenty minutes. I looked around 
me. The others stood motionless, 
eyes wide, mouths open. Nobody 
said much, just took lots of deep 
breaths. Some serious Catholic 
crosses appeared, and whispered 
utterances of "Thank you, thank 
you, dear Lord." Well, maybe 
those words only came from me, 
but the white faces around me 
looked like they were saying 
words to that effect to them- 
selves. 


When I reached topside there was 
too much yelling coming from the 
bridge to learn anything, so I 
settled down in the shack. Per- 
haps one of the mates would be 
down to tell me what caused all 
the rumbling and the near 
rollover. About a half hour later 
the third mate came down the 
ladder past the shack. "Hey. 
Kirk," I yelled. "What hap- 
pened?" 


He stuck his head in the door and 
rapidly brought me up to date. 
The big power supply bound for 


Amchitka had apparently taken 
the deep six dive into Davey 
Jones' Locker. It had broken out 
of the wooden crate housing it, 
taking the steel cable rail on the 
starboard side with it. The crate 
still stood where it had been 
placed when loaded in Seattle. 
The ends were well chained 
down, but there was no wrapping 
around the middle that may have 
prevented the power supply from 
breaking out or at least 
stopped it from going over the 
side. He shook his head. "From 
the appearance of things I'd say 
the Mate is in deep trouble." 


Next morning, in the light of day, 
a better assessment of the secur- 
ing of the monster ... or lack 
thereof ... took place. We pretty 
much agreed, had it been properly 
secured, the Mate would not be 
on the hook. But, had it broken 
out of the crate and hung-up on 
the secure lines, we no doubt 
would have rolled. Only two 
subjects were discussed at break- 
fast. Last night's near rollover, 
the scariest thing any of us had 
experienced, ... and who would 
lose their license over this 
FUBAR. 


On our way to Attu, visibility 
remained non-existent. The Skip- 
per requested several more MOs 
along the way. He still wasn't too 
happy with the direction finder. I 
think the Coast Guard boys on 
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Scotch Cap were getting a kick 
out of our predicament. They 
were good brass pounders. 


Luckily, the WX let up upon our 
arrival at Attu, and we docked 
with no difficulty. I'd been up 
many hours and looked forward 
to the next couple of days with no 
duty. 


The following day I noticed the 
Captain's attitude became kinder 
toward me. He no longer ad- 
dressed me as "Mister". Now he 
called me Sparks, like everyone 
else. Once, he even patted me on 
the back. Things were looking up 
and it felt good. 


The third morning in port, the 
captain woke me at 5 AM. Excit- 
edly he huffed, "Sparks, an Army 
Sgt. Just advised me a tidal wave 
is coming. Find out how far out 
it is and when it's expected to hit 
Attu!" 


Still half asleep, I leaped out of 
the sack and fired up my high 
band receiver. Placing a new log 
sheet in the ‘mill’, by rote I typed 
MS Grommet Reefer, Call: 
ANAO, Date: April Ist, 1946 


ee re) ek April 1st? 


I said to myself, "April Fool's 
Day? Son of a gun, the Captain 
is playing an April Fool's joke on 


me. What else could it be? A 
tidal wave ... Oh, that's a good 
one." This was really too much 
to-hope for. In my mind's eye I 
saw a new skipper with a sense of 
humor. I figured two can play 
that game, and decided to go 
along with it as far as he wanted 
to take it. 


I left the lights on in the radio 
shack and the receiver on NPO 
blaring out dots and dashes from 
the speaker (once I'd discon- 
nected the head phones). Then I 
went back to bed and slept just a 
little longer than intended. 


The officer's mess was almost 
empty when I arrived. The cap- 
tain and the mate were just head- 


ing for the door. "Sparks, have 


you located that tidal wave yet?" 
the captain barked. 


With a straight face I shook my 
head. "Sorry, sir, I've found 
nothing." 


"After breakfast, get back to the 
shack and find it." His instruc- 
tions were very polite. I felt he 
was pulling off the hoax like a 
pure veteran of the acting profes- 
sion. I, in turn, gave it my sincer- 
est best as I assured him I would. 


Sitting across from me sat the 
2nd engineer, the only other per- 
son in the mess. He was a good 
head. We'd spent time the day 
before playing some one-on-one 


basketball at the local gym. Let 
me tell you, this gym was huge: 
boxing ring, hand ball court, vol- 
leyball court and several baskets. 
etc. "Want to go to the gym and 
shoot some baskets?" I asked. 

He frowned. "How about the 
tidal wave?" 


"The OM's getting even with me. 
It's an April Fool's joke." I 
grinned. "Attu is west of the 
international date line. We 
skipped a day, making this April 
Ist. Maybe the captain thinks I 
don't know it. I'm going along 
with the joke just to see if anyone 
else is involved." 


He didn't look convinced, but he 
said okay anyway. 


At the gym, the two of us were 
enjoying a rousing game of Ping- 
Pong when the gym director blew 
his whistle. "There's a tidal wave 
coming," he yelled. "Anyone 
who wants a ride to high ground, 
get outside now!" 


My legs turned to rubber as I 
dragged in a deep breath. I knew 
I was in deep trouble. 


Seconds later a sergeant stepped 
into the gym. "Is the radio man 
from the Grommet Reefer here?" 
He'd been dispatched by jeep to 
pick me up. The ship would have 
cleared the harbor, leaving the 
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2nd engineer, but they needed the 
only radio operator aboard before 
they could leave. 


As the jeep raced down the dock 
I could see the captain and the 
mate standing on the bridge wing 
looking our way. The Old Man 
never looked so angry to me as he 
did at that moment, and I'd seen 
him plenty mad before. As we 
came sliding to a stop, the mate 
yelled something down the dock, 
and the lines were readied for 
release. 


I raced up the gang plank and into 
the shack. My receiver finally 
warmed up and NPO was trans- 
mitting WX traffic when the cap- 
tain marched into the room. The 
four-letter words and the droplets 
of spit coming from his mouth 
told me I was in serious trouble. 


I stayed seated. The angry flush 
of his face made me think he 
might take a swing at me if I got 
to my feet. 


When he'd finished dressing me 
down, his tirade over, he warned 
me I would be logged, and he'd 
personally see to it I lost my 
license. He took a deep breath 
and sent a cold stare my way that 
made my toes curl. 


This would be my only opportu- 


ye 


nity to explain my actions. I'd 
better make the best of it. "I 
thought you were playing an 
April Fool's joke on me," I 
pleaded, then attempted to ex- 
plain why I'd come to this conclu- 
sion. 


Before I could, he held up his 
hand. "April Fool joke?" he 
mumbled. His eyes widened, the 
scowl slipping from his face. Ob- 
viously, he knew it was April Ist, 
but the April Fool thing never 
entered his mind. At least, that's 
what I saw in his eyes. 


"Think about it," I said. "What 
would you have thought if you 
were me? The FCC citation in 
Hawaii ... The episode with the 
kitten that crapped on your bed 
that I'd brought on board ... Our 
ETA argument at Adak. I figured 
you thought this a good opportu- 
nity to get even." 


In high school I had talked a 
teacher into giving me a 'C' in- 
stead of a 'D' with polite reason- 
ing. I hoped it would work here. 
I pressed on. "If things were 
reversed and you were in my 
shoes, and the captain entered 
your room at five in the morning, 
telling you there's a tidal wave 
coming, wouldn't you think it was 
a joke, too?" With palms up, I 
concluded my explanation with, 
"Besides, who ever heard of a 
tidal wave in Alaska?" 
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He shook his head, turned and 
left the room mumbling, "I'll have 
to think about this." 


Once the ship cleared the break- 
water harbor and reached three 
miles off shore, we waited for the 
tsunami (tidal wave). It came and 
went with little or no damage to 
the ship or harbor. A news report 
on the H.H.Scott entertainment 
receiver told of the heavy damage 
and loss of life on one of the 
Hawaiian Islands when the tidal 
wave hit March 31st. Of course, 
they were on the other side of the 
international dateline. 


We finished unloading in the 
Aleutians and set our course for 
Seattle. My 20th birthday took 
place along the way. But there 
were more important happenings 
during this return trip. The hap- 
piest for me -- the captain elected 
not to log me. I don't know why. 
I knew I deserved to be logged, 
but for some reason he’d decided 
to let me slide. Maybe he wasn't 
such a hard-nosed tyrant after all. 


Unfortunately, he had to log the 
lst mate who, through his care- 
less and improper securing of the 
container housing the power sup- 
ply for Amchitka, had probably 
saved our lives. I don't know if 
he lost his ticket or not, but he 
can at least be consoled by the 
fact we are all still alive. 
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Then I learned of the bad news. 
The eleven guys on Scotch Cap 
who'd helped me with the MOs 
that kept our ship off the rocks all 
lost their lives when the tidal 
wave swept over their station. 


During the war it was normal to 
hear of classmates, or shipboard 
acquaintances losing their lives. 
Unfortunately, that happens in 
war, and we all accept it as the 
price of securing our freedom. 
But now, the war was over and 
still they lost their lives. 


I struggled with that thought for 
quite awhile. It seemed so unfair. 


MEMBER 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear OM: 


I always like reading your 
newsletter, above all, stories dur- 
ing World War 2. 


Concerning new war, my heart is 
with American people and, un- 
conditional. 


Best 73 
Ovide Bon 
SOWP 4108-V, FK8EL 


“10% 
Dear Waldo: 


Enclosed you will find the re- 
newal of my dues. Apologize for 
this delay, but been home only for 
a while. Now I am on board the 
M/V Agios Andread/V7C42, a 
B/C 52,000 MT DWT as second 
officer. 


Best Regards 


Paschalis Bountoukas 
SOWP 5549-M, SV2AJX 


Dear Waldo: 

Enclosing a small amount to help 
with the 2002 Register, for what- 
ever help it maybe. 


Sorry I don't have any sea stories 


‘to relate, but all my operating was 


land based in east central Illinois 
and none of it very exciting or 
even interesting. Did once work 
maritime mobile from a rowboat 
on the Sangamon River using bat- 
tery power and type 30 tubes. 


Largest vessel I was ever aboard 
was the Staten Island Ferry as a 
passenger. 


Putting all that aside, I do enjoy 
reading the WWB and hearing 
about the experiences of some of 
the old-timers. CW forever. 


73 
Donald Dory 
SOWP 5612-V, WOHKN 
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(response to above) 
Donald: 


Far away places have their mys- 
tique, but that rowboat incident 
might have some of its own. 
How does one row and send CW 
at the same time? A _ balloon 
lofted antenna? - with the ground 
wire trailing in the water you'd 
have it made. 


73 
Waldo T. Boyd 
SOWP 2958-P, K6DZY 


Hi OM, 


As Deputy Secretary of Project 
Liberty Ship, the operation of the 
SS JOHN W. BROWN, the last 
fully restored Liberty ship, I want 
to thank you for printing Mr. 
Norm Dalling's, SOWP 5634-P, 
W3WLN, letter about our ship 
and its Veterans’ Cruise in Balti- 
more. We do this and other day 
cruises in the Spring, Summer, 
and Fall each year. Generally, 
our ham shack is open to hams if 
they have their license with them. 
The rest of the year, at our dock 
in Baltimore, the ham shack is 
open if you call ahead. 


We are very happy when veteran 
visitors such as Mr. Dalling enjoy 
our ship and its shack. Tom, 
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W3DJ, is our Chief Op with many 
years of seagoing experience up 
to the 1990's. He was probably 
the ham that Mr. Dalling met in 
the shack and he is glad to show/ 
operate the rig to all. I ama 
second op and also welcome all 
visitors- when other duties per- 
mit. 


Everyone is welcome to visit our 
ship and/or join as a member. 


Thanks for assembling and print- 
ing the Beacon with all those 
interesting news/historical items- 
in good-sized print. 


Very 73, 
Don Friedmann 
SOWP 4950-M, W3QYL 


Greetings Waldo: 


Thank you for another year's ef- 
forts, certainly appreciated at this 
QTH. As father time catches up 
with many of us in this game, one 
looks back occasionally at the 
former what we termed, hard but 
wonderful days of radio operat- 
ing, a special world of intrigue 
and adventure for many years. It 
was rather sad to learn recently 
that our new age type of radio 
station provided for the maritime 
service here (ZLM) is all bells and 
whistles in the electronic age and 
no doubt as exciting to the pre- 


>i > 


sent generation as our lot was to 
us, but with no CW, to me it 
seems so sterile! (Old age, cer- 
tainly not envy!).... 


Anyway, here's my sub for this 
coming year. Afraid your value $ 
is well above ours although cur- 
rently we are around 45c NZ to 
your $ certainly up above what 
we've been experiencing, so next 
job is to save for 2003 sub, Hi! 


God Bless 73 
Brian Webb 
SOWP 4119-M, ZL2ARJ 


(response to above) 
Brian: 


When we finally comprehend that 
we can send a thousand-word 
message in the time it takes to 
make one Morse CW dash, well, 
it's “life in the fast lane” for sure! 


73 and thanks 
Waldo T. Boyd 
SOWP 2958-P, K6DZY 


Dear Waldo: 


Sorry am so late in responding to 
dues. Copy of "The World Wire- 
less Beacon was inadvertently 
misplaced (by my wife?) by some- 
one and I plumb forgot about it. 
I would like to have my email 
address placed on the roster when 
it comes out at the later date. 
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Incidentally that article on the 
"Chief" copying behind, reminds 
me of the time when I was sta- 
tioned at a Navy shore station in 
North Africa in 1942 and we had 
a WO who could do the same 
thing. He could copy behind and 
then catch up to finish copying 
the "press-news". I Put nearly 4 
yrs in and then joined the AF and 
retired. Thanks for the great 
letters and don't know how you 
handle all that work. It's a great 
publication!. 


Thanks a lot Waldo es 73 
Ron Morris 
SOWP 4741-V, W7HQV 


(response to above) 
Thanks OM: 


It's taking upwards of a month to 
get name changes/adds into the 
web page. I'm hoping to get 
checked-out on the pages soon, 
so I can make the changes the day 
they come in -- the webmaster 
has indicated that she'll open the 
pages to me to do the changes 
when I feel I'm ready. I don't feel 
that yet, although I've managed to 
create a page or two in my own 
browser-webpage (local, not 
open to the public). Keep us 
informed. 


73 
Waldo T. Boyd 
SOWP 2958-P, K6DZY 
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Hello Waldo: 


You may remember the letter I 
wrote you back in March when I 
got a job with MSC (Military 
Sealift Command) as a Radio Op- 
erator..... Well..... Guess what..... 
Although the job is radio operat- 
ing..... It's not what I thought it 
was..... It's Navy stuff... Crypto, 
Telex, Satellites, Computer..... 
No Dots and Dashes..... Boy 
what a bummer..... Waited all my 
life to do the Dot and Dash stuff 
and its gone..... Well I guess 
those are the breaks..., Some 
times Shells, Some times Nuts..... 


AD Secs 
Giulio Ruocco 
W2XV 


Editor: 


I fell off the SOWP wagon but 
have found you again. Always 
look forward to getting another 
WWB. 


Ride a training ship since retire- 
ment from ARO. Been tuning in 
stations like 'SAQ' - 17.0 ke. and 
just now the 'GBA’ test transmis- 
sion on 16.0 ke. 


I live in a seaside town called 
Marshfield, MA where Reg Fes- 
senden did his magic with world's 
first broadcast in 1906. 


73 to all 
Dave Riley 
SOWP 4150-M, AAIA 


WELCOME - NEW 
MEMBERS 


A warm "Welcome Aboard"to 
the following who have joined 
SOWP since our 

last issue. 


(Add to Section I of your 1998 
Wireless Register). 


HEIMBERGER, William S. 
5668-M SS/..... , 415 892-6587, 
74 Plumas Circle, Novato, CA 
94947, buck5Sguy@compuserve, 
first assignment Pt Reyes KPH 
1968. 


HERRMANN, Paul J. 5669-M 
Paul/Carol W2JDK WB2KTU, 
716-625-8284, 5992 Royal 
Court, Lockport, NY 14094- 
9530, herrmann@buffnet.net, 
first assignment USNS Wyman 
1994 


SYLVAN, Richard 5670-M 
Dick/Joan W9CBT, 847-729- 
2955, 2731 Virginia Lane, Glen- 
view, IL 60025-4643,  rsyl- 


van662@aol.com, first assign- 
ment USS Bayfield 1952 


SCHWARTZ, E. B. Cap 5671- 
TA Cap/Priscilla K6JHR, 650- 


359-8784, 386 Moana Way, 
Pacifica, CA 94044, 


caps(@entropycontrol.com 


MERRICK, Dan, III 5672-M 
Dan/Marie K8TX, 614-866- 
2967, 6946 Tanya Terrace, 
Reynoldsburg, OH 43068-1777, 
d.merrickili(@worldnet.att.net, 
first assignment USN Blimp ZP2 
1954 


ADAMS, Bertram C. 5673-V 
Bert/Pauline W4JTU ex 
WI1OAQ, 352-369-6204, 518 NE 
53 Street, Ocala, FL 34479-1668, 
first assignment USCG Boston 
1942 


I'M 'NEW' HERE 
by Brian Webb 
SOWP 4119-M, ZL2ARJ ex 
ZLB 


Picture if you will, the scene of a 
relatively new-to-radio inland 
telegraphist, transferring from the 
inland service to the ‘big, wide 
wonderful world of maritime ra- 
dio communication’... Though 
well experienced in landline teleg- 
raphy, the new job was quite an 
awesome thought, as I arrived to 
undergo a temporary six month's 
appointment at this particular 
coast station. Arrival after a day 
spent on a train was around 7 
p.m., and after being shown to my 
hostel accommodation on station, 
I was taken to see the operating 
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area a quarter of a mile away, 
introduced to a shift supervisor 
who abruptly welcomed me and 
asked if I was aware of the 'Q' 
Code. "Oh yes," (with utmost 
confidence I replied). "Right 
then, by the time you come in the 
morning at 7 a.m. you should 
know the following common 'Q' 
Codes - [supplied a list of a good 
20 common ones which made my 
limited knowledge of them look 
rather sick!]. Back to the hostel 
and my new found friend who 
stayed for an hour or so while we 
tried to battle into the newfound 
quantity of learning, and by the 
next morning one felt reasonably 
confident that all would be well 
(Ho, ho!). The next week 
brought it's setting down with 
reasonable comfort and the fol- 
lowing week was an experience in 
a 'doggo' (1 a.m. - 7 a.m.) shift on 
500 Distress Watch. 'This is the 
life’, listening to a worldwide se- 
lection of signals there (I was a 
keen DX'er and this was a bonus 
I thought). Then to air my 
knowledge it was time to check 
on the accuracy of our station 
main timepiece so switched on 
and called a northern station and 
quoted "QRT?" - no northern 
station with the same comment, 
and no response! Then in the 
background Sydney Radio with a 
wry comment, and very slowly .... 
"Welcome to the radio world son, 
you mean QTR don't you?". Pain 
of pains, the South Pacific's 


oa ks ye 
newest recruit had blown it! 


By the way, I survived nine years 
there which was a rather long 
temporary transfer wasn't it? - ... 
a very happy time of my life. 


CORRECTIONS/ADDI- 
TIONS TO 
THE WIRELESS 
REGISTER - 1998 


Changes are given on a page-by- 
page basis so they can be marked 
into your personal copy. 


page 11- change telephone and 
address, DANE, Paul N. 2195-V, 
925-256-0509, 1725 Shuey Ave. 
#125, Walnut Creek, CA 94596 


- change address, DUANE, Don- 
ald A. 1447-V, P.O. Box 494998, 
Port Charlottw, FL 33949-4998 


page 13 - change address, GA- 
LONSKI, LtJg Adolphv E. 2673- 
M, 2 Scarponi Drive, Brunswick, 
ME 04011 


Page 17 - change telephone and 
address, JACKSON, William T. 
3612-V, 928-442-3121, 3850 
North Hwy 89, Apt 301, 
Prescott, AZ 86301 


page 22 - change address, MON- 
TANESE Jr, Charles M. 4034-M, 
1962 W. Vina Del Mar Blvd., St 
Pete Beach, FL 33706 
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page 51 - Russell, Ben 1853-V 
N6SL n6sl@bellsouth.net 


THIRTEEN DAYS 
by Birgitta Gustafsson 
SOWP 3854-M 


Dear Earl: 


I earlier sent you a story abt how 
a small Swedish ship got medical 
help from one US Flight Carrier 
in the Pacific. 


Here comes another true story 
about the Cuba crisis in 1962 in 
which the Swedish refrigerated 
vessel Coolangatta, 3,000 tons 
DW, played the principal part. 
She was the finest ship I ever 
sailed on, but I was not her R/O 
when the event below took place. 
I read the story in the newspaper 
Svenska Dagbladet the other day, 
and with kind permission from 
the writer Erik Sidenbladh I have 
made an abbreviated summary of 
his interview with captain Nils 
Carlson. 


"In October 1962 the Coolan- 
gatta had loaded potatoes in 
Leningrad for Cuba. It was the 
time of the year between pears, 
apples and oranges and a reefer 
had to take the cargo she got. 
The skipper had heard about a 
kind of American blockade 
around Cuba two days ago. He 
also got a message from Transat- 
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Thirteen Days - From Page 13 


lantic, the ship's owners on code, 
only used in wartime telling him 
to call at the Bahamas if he got in 
trouble. Otherwise he had a free 
-hand. 


- I read between the lines that 
they would prefered us to get to 
Havana, said the master, Nils 
Carlson in the interview. That 
was what he had in mind when he 
was asked by an American de- 
stroyer to stop. 


Coolangatta had no VHF to use 
for quick contact with the Ameri- 
can ship. A marine started to 
send Morse signals with a lamp 
but his speed was too fast for the 
officers on Coolangatta's bridge. 
They had to ask the R/O to come 


up. 


After questions about ship, desti- 
nation and cargo the destroyer 
asked: Would you stop for an 
inspection? Captain Carlson did 
not answer. He thought of his 
bags with potatoes right up to the 
hatches. Should the inspectors lift 
all of the bags up in order to 
check if there was something hid- 
den at the bottom? Oh no! He 
gave the order Full speed ahead! 
The destroyer increased its speed 
too and ordered: Please stop for 
an inspection! 


The Coolangatta sailed on with 
the same speed and course and 


now the Americans became un- 
certain how to tackle the situa- 
tion. Another destroyer came up 
to Coolangattas other side but 
captain Carlson went on as be- 
fore. "As long as they don't shoot 
warning shots ahead of our stem 
The problem went higher and 
higher up among the US 
decision-makers and was not 
solved until it reached president 
Kennedy. He gave the order to 
let the Swedish vessel pass. It 
would arouse indignation if the 
US used force against a neutral 
cargo ship and it was very un- 
likely that Soviet would send 
robots on a Swedish vessel. The 
American destroyers suddenly al- 
tered their course and the 


. Coolangatta could proceed to 


Havana, the only ship to defy the 
American blockade. 


The Coolangatta was captain 
Carlson's first ship as a master. 
When he retired many years later 
he had sailed for 40 years, five of 
them on American ships during 
WW2?. The hardest time had been 
in 1942 on the Murmansk trade." 


The film about the Cuba crisis, 
Thirteen days, is now shown on 
Swedish cinemas. We have no- 
ticed that the incident with 
Coolangatta is not mentioned. 


Best 73 7 
Birgitta Gustafsson 


SHIPBOARD WX 


STATIONS 
By Richard A. Perkins 
SOWP 5167-M, WA7SNY 


A letter in the June 2001 WWB 
prompted me to share some infor- 
mation relating to the USCG 
ocean stations and a few of the 
ships on which I served. 


With the expansion of civil avia- 
tion after World War IJ, the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion asked for a system of 
weather observation stations. In 
1946 ICAO proposed a network 
of 13 ocean weather stations in 
the North Atlantic. Later ocean 
stations were established in the 
Pacific. 


The primary functions of these 
observation stations were to pro- 
vide up to date weather informa- 
tion, mavigational aids for air- 
craft, and to serve as a base for 
search and rescue operations. 
The U.S., Canada, and eight Eu- 
ropean nations would be respon- 
sible for their operation. 


A letter referred to each station, 
e.g. B, Ck, D, E for some of the 
Atlantic we4ather stations, and 
N, S, and V for those in the 
Pacific. There were others that 
were manned by both U.S. and 
foreign countries. On some 
ocean stations observations were 
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made of water temperature salin- 
ity, and oxygen content at stan- 
dard depths. 


As a radioman aboard the 
USCGC Bering Strait (WAVP- 
382) I was part of a team that 
successfully tracked WX _ bal- 
loons, encrypted information into 
numbered code groups, and re- 
layed this to USCG radio station 
NMO in Honolulu. 


In general, the main components 
of a weather ship operation, other 
than the crew necessary to keep 
the vessel in operation, were: 
civilian weather bureau person- 
nel, CIC (combat information 
center radar gang), those on duty 
on the bridge, and the radio oper- 
ators. 


Weather personnel would launch 
the balloons, record the transmit- 
ted information, and encode it 
into a standard format weather 
message. Those on the bridge 
were responsible for keeping the 
ship on a heading that would 
allow for good radar contact and 
still not beat the ship to pieces. 
I'll not forget the announcements 
“prepare for coming about.” 
That usually meant ‘hold on to 
your coffee cup.’ 


The CIC guys had the task of 
tracking the balloon as long as 


possible on the air search radar. 
Another job was to provide air- 
craft passing within range their 
track, ground speed and any 
other information requested. 


All radio traffic was in the CW 
mode. Most of it was weather 
information, but we did have our 
share of routine operational mes- 
sages. The ocean station ships, in 
addition to collecting weather in- 
formation, also relayed weather 
observer messages sent to up by 
MM operators. These OBS were 
sent to NMO. 


To put a little fun into what could 
become a daily repetitive routine 
the radiomen had a contest during 
each patrol. The operator who 
handled the most OBS messages 
during the 21 days on station 
would be rewarded with a bever- 
age of choice while in Japan. The 
competition at times involved 
some skill in deception. One 
practice was to call a well-known 
Navy radio station, that also ac- 
cepted and relayed weather ob- 
server messages, on the 500 kc 
calling frequency and request the 
operator to QSY to a working 
frequency. That would allow our 
operator to remain on 500 kc and 
QSY the MM op to another fre- 
quency. One way to up the 
count. 


In the period from 1960-62 the 
weather station workhorses were 
the 311’ and 255’ cutters. The 


four ships based in Honolulu at 
that time were the Bering Strait 
and Matagorda (311’s) and the 
255’s Chautauqua and Win- 
nebago. I never went to sea ona 
255, but my understanding is that 
they gave one a rougher ride than 
the 311’s. Former 255 sailors 
tend to be a proud bunch and 
seemed to have a closeness that I 
have not observed among the 
crews of the larger ships. Per- 
haps that is why there now is a 
255 sailor association, but noth- 
ing similar for the WAVP’s. 


A typical patrol had us leave the 
USCG base at San Island, Hon- 
olulu harbor and steam for seven 
days to relieve the ship on Ocean 
Station Victor (34N 164E). That 
ship would head to Yokosuka, 
Japan for two weeks R & R. 
After our 21 days on station the 
JA ship would return so that we 
could experience the delicacies of 
that country. In two weeks we 
would go back to OSV, relieve 
the ship on station (now home- 
ward bound), and spend another 
21 days as 4YV. When another 
cutter out of Honolulu relieve use 
we were no longer 4YV and as- 
sumed the ship’s call NBYG. 


As a young single man I did not 
mind being at sea. Yes, there 
were the four on and eight off 
watches with numerous drills 
during off time, but one tends to 
remember the enjoyable mo- 
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ments. When weather permitted 
there was skeet shooting off the 
fantail, volleyball (enclosed in a net 
and line), and the occasional 
barbecue. During one patrol some 
of the guys customized small model 
cars and had a destruction derby on 
the mess deck. By the end of the 
patrol these cars were nothing more 
than melted plastic and lead on 
wheels. Unless a wheel was 
damaged the car was as likely to 
damage the ship as another car. 


With the dawn of satellites the 
ocean station system went the way 
of CW. It was a time when the job 
was done, most likely quite 
efficiently, with the tools at hand. I 
am proud to have been a small part 
of this program and would repeat 
the experience if the clock could be 
turned back. I’m still a CW op as a 
radio amateur. My opinion is that, 
in spite of modern technology, there 
will always be those who are 
attracted to that which is unique. 
CW will/has faded, but will most 
likely not die. 


500 ke 


Copyright 1994 by 
Jeffrey Herman. 
All Rights Reserved. 


The following series is for the historical 
record. We have witnessed a _never-to- 
return era of communications style and for- 
mat that was so perfect that nothing will 
ever be its equal. I am very glad that I was 
able to be a part of it, if only for three 
years. —Jeffrey Herman, KH60. 


AtG- 


1. US Coast Guard Radio Station 
Honolulu (Callsign: NMO) 


In July of 1977, as a 3rd Class Ra- 
dioman Petty Officer for the U.S. 
Coast Guard, I received orders to 
report from Coast Guard Group 
Monterey, CA, to Coast Guard Ra- 
dio Station Honolulu in Wahiawa, 
Hawaii. I had graduated from Ra- 
dioman School a year earlier con- 
cluding 5 months of training in 
code, propagation, radio fundamen- 
tals, ITU procedures, and other such 
things. Twenty-two words per min- 
ute was the minimum code speed 
needed to graduate; mine was 25. 


Radio Honolulu, NMO, is situated 
on a huge plot of land owned by the 
Navy, centered in the pineapple 
fields of Oahu. In addition to NMO, 
the Navy and the Marine Corps had 
their Central Pacific Communica- 


-. tions command there also. Inciden- 


tally, NMO has the longest over- 
water microwave link in the world: 
Oahu to the island of Kauai (for 
VHF marine band ops). 


NMO was set up with the following 
glass-enclosed operating positions: 
500ke CW, HF CW, HF and VHF 
voice, air-to-ground, RTTY, Fleet 
Broadcast, landline TTY, and the 
Chief's desk. From where the Chief 
RM sat he could watch all of the 
ops to make sure no one fell asleep; 
whoa to the op who was caught 
sleeping while on watch! 


The Coast Guard is the only mili- 
tary service that communicates di- 
rectly with the public. Thus we had 
to know when to turn off the mili- 
tary radio jargon, in particular on 
2182 ke (MEF international voice 
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calling and distress freq) and ch. 
16 / 156.80 Mc (VHF international 
voice c & d freq). 


The voice op was kept busy moni- 
toring over a dozen voice channels: 
2182 kc, the 4, 6, 8, 12, and 16 Mc 
high-seas SSB ship to shore freqs, 
four VHF repeaters for ch. 16 
(NMO had a repeater on Kauai [the 
above microwave link], Oahu, 
Maui, and the Big Island, four re- 
peaters for VHF ch. 23, and what- 
ever else the Chief felt needed to be 
listened to. 


Several times each radio day the 
voice op had to make broadcasts 
(WX, Notice To Mariners, etc) on 
all these frequencies and the timing 
was critical so the clock had to be 
checked frequently. The HF CW 
position required 2 ops with two 
racks each consisting of four 
Collins 651S digital readout receiv- 
ers scanning the CW calling bands 
on 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, and 22 Mc. Day- 
time hours one op would take 8 and 
12 - the other operator would take 
16 and 22; night time one had 4 and 
6 - the other would have 8 and 12. 
An operator might have 8 Mc scan- 
ning in his left ear and 12 Mc scan- 
ning in his right (the receivers auto- 
matically scanned a preset band of 
freqs, for example the 8 Me calling 
band for ships calling shore stations 
runs from 8360.4 to 8374 kc). 


A ship calling us might have to 
send our callsign 20-30 times (no 
3X3 format here!) while our revr 
scanned - then the NMO op would 
hear, from the highest to lowest to 
highest notes possible (within 1-2 
seconds) our callsign being sent; he 
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500 ke - From Page 16 


would quickly shut off the scanner, 
tune in the ship and turn off our CQ 
tape (when no traffic is being 
passed we'd keep the transmitters 
pusyersendineg:» CO, CO 7CQ DE 
NMO NMO NMO QRU QRU IMI 
OBS AMVER QSS 4 6 8 12 16 22 
MHZ AR - sort of an advertisement 
for traffic), and the exchange might 
go some thing like this: 


DE NMO NMO DE KNEFEB OBS 
8360 K KNFB DE NMO R UP UP 
Bek 


meaning the ship has a weather ob- 
servation and he wants me to listen 
for him on 8360 kc; he'll continue 
to listen to me on NMO's fixed fre- 
quency. Every 6 hours starting at 
00Z every ship worldwide takes an 
OBS and passes it, at no charge, to 
the closest shore station. Notice the 
sig UP meaning ‘I'm shifting up to 
that freq’. An exchange ALWAYS 
ends with ‘dit dit’ (and hams 
thought they invented that!). 


The above was rare, for during the 
obs hour not just one ship would 
call but dozens on dozens would be 
calling (in both ears with the rcvrs 
scanning!). the NMO _ operator 
would have to line them up numeri- 
cally: 


KNFB DE NMO UR NR 1 
R 8360 TU 

WSLH UR 2 

R 12561 TKS 

7XYM UR NR 3 

DE 7XYM 8370 R UP 
JGFD UR 25 

Ok UP 8373:TU 


then the op would copy the WX obs 
from each ship one by one. After 
working that group of 25 ships he'd 
turn on the CQ tape and scanners 
again, and dozens more ships would 
pounce on him. 


Since WX is time-sensitive it was a 
race to ‘collect’ as many OBS as 
humanly possible; a lazy op might 
only get 100 during the 30-45 min- 
ute period. 


End Part 1 of 7 


SILENT KEYS 


With Deep Regret, we report the 
passing of the following SOWP 
members as they join our Chapter 
Eternal. We send our sincere 
sympathies to those they held dear. 


AZAR, Solomon A. 3433-P, 
W4EUY, Dothan, AL. No date 
or details. Reported in QST, 
November 2001. 


BRELSFORD, Charles M. 
0353-P, K2WW, Tempe, AZ. 
25 ,Aueust, 2001, age 93. no 
details. Reported in Spark Gap 
Times, October 2001. 


BENNETT, William A. 5045- 
V, KBOJTS, Akeley, MN. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, September 2001. 


CHAPMAN, William W. 5565- 
V, W8TJQ, East Lansing, MI. 
No date or details. Reported in 
OST, November 2001. 


COLLINS, Harold W. 2009-P, 
K4UZA, Miami, FL. No date or 


details. Reported in QST, July 
2001. 
DIEHL. Eber F. 3647-V, 


W7AMM, Palm Bay, FL. 27 May 
2001. Age 79, no details. Reported 
in Spark Gap Times, October 2001 
and by Earl Korf 0613-SGP, K2IC 
via Ben Russell 1853-V, N6SL. 


FREYTAG, H. Otto 1113-P, 
K4QFM, Riviera Beach, FL. No 
date or details. Reported by Doug 
Welcker WB4KGY and in QST, 
September 2001. 


GRANTHAM, Joseph A., Jr. 
5446-TA, Wildwood, FL. 20 
December 2000, age 80, of heart 
attack. Reported by wife Marie P. 
Grantham. 


JOHNSON, Edgar S. 2755-P, 
W2DGM, Harrington Park, NJ. 17 
January 2001, age 88, no details. 
Reported by Ethel H. Johnson. 


LO BOSCO, Mark 4537-V, 
W2YTR, Richmond Hill, NY. No 
date or details. Reported by son. 


MILLER, Leslie S. 4452-V, 
VK2DVY, Pennant Hills, NSW 
2120 Australia. No date or details. 
Reported by Waldo T. Boyd 2958-P 
K6DZY 


MONATH, Earl F. 4414-V, 
W3QER, Monroeville, PA. 12 July 
2000, age 81, no details. Served as 
radio instructor, operator, 
technician and communications 
officer at Ft. Knox, KY. Reported 
in Spark Gap Times, October 2001 
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and by Theodore K. Phelps 0881-P, 
W8TP. 


MORRISON, Kingsley "Doc" M. 
3885-V, W7QV, Port Angeles, 
WA. 24 May 2001 of congestive 
heart failure, age 77. Served in 
Merchant Marines during the 
Second World War in the North 
Atlantic. Reported by Mrs. K.M. 
Morrison- and in OST, September 
2001. 


NYE, William A. 2822-V, 
W6LXP, Seattle, WA. No date or 
details. Reported-in OST, July 
2001. 


PALMER, George A., Sr. 2310-P, 
K7EF, Wapato, WA, 18 March 
2001, age 90, no details. Reported 
in Spark Gap Times, July 2001. 


POWELL, F. Gerald 5394-TA, 
W2O0JW, Oradell, NJ. No date or 
details. Reported in QCWA 
Journal, Summer 2001. 


REEVE, Norris. S.. 4984-M, 
ZS4NR, Marquard, OFS 9610 
Republic So. Africa. No date or 
details. Returned mail. 


SCHREIBER, Walter R. 0094- 
SGP, San Luis Obispo, CA. 07 
June 2001, age 94, of stroke. 
Charter member ‘of >SOWR- 
_ Worked as a radio operator aboard 
ships sailing up and down the 
Pacific coast and overseas to the 
Orient. Reported by Thomas 
Friedman 4861-P. 


SCOTT, Richard P. 4399-P, 


K4JQA, Longboat Key, FL. No- 


“* details. 


=B bo 


date or details. Reported in Spark 
Gap Times, July 2001. 


SHEPARD, Francis D. 3802-V, 
W7HAH, Stevensville, MT. No 
date or details. Reported in OST, 
August 2001. - 


SIKES, Linwood E. 2520-P NALS, 
Charleston, SC. No date or details. 
Reported in OST, November 2001. 


SKINNER, William W. 4283-V, 
W8ROV, Detroit, MI.. June 2001, 
no details. Reported by Theodore 
K. Phelps 0881-P, W8TP. 


SMITH, Walter D. 0267-P, 
AD4RM, Falls Church, VA. No 
date or details. Reported in QST, 
August 2001. 


STARR, Robert G. 4341-V, 
W7UE, Raymond, WA. No date or 
Reported in QCWA 
Journal, Fall 2001. 


-TREGER, Henry J. 2553-SGP, 


W2AMS, Scotch Plains, NJ, 14 
April 2001, age 94, no details. He 
attended RCA Technical Institute in 
New York City and was a former 
radio officer in the Merchant 
Marines. Served aboard the SS 
Dixie in 1935 on a New Orleans-to- 
New York run when it grounded off 
the Florida Keys during a hurricane 
with 350 passengers on board. He 
heroically climbed the ship's stack, 
rigged an emergency antenna and 
sent an SOS. Reported in Spark 
Gap Times, July 2001. 


WARSHAW, David 1147-SGP, 
Deland,FL, 09 June 2001, age 94, 
no details. He was a wireless 
operator with Mackay Radio ITT 
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for over 35) years. Inv 1955ahe 
designed the world's first transistor 
solar “flare” detector ane 
introduced it at Cornell 
University. He also created a 
world wide network of stations 
reporting solar flare data to the 
U.S. at Boulder, CO. Reported 
by his step daughter Marguerite 
Totka. 


WEED, Jr., Alfred C.. 4800-P, 
W4DJ, Gainesville, FL. No 
date or details. Reported in 
OST, August 2001. 


WELLER, Harry H. 1322-P, 
WOIP, Bishop, CA, 14 January 
2001, age 93. Career included 
ship-to-shore radio operator on 
several ships sailing off the 
California coast. Reported by 
Len Sluyter 1218-P, W6BNO. 


WULFF, Earl G., Jr. 3984-V, 
KA6D, Redding, CA. No date or 
details. Reported in QCWA 
Journal, Summer 2001. 


YERGER, William F. 5142-V, 
Bath, NY. No date or details. 
Reported by his wife Margaret 
Xerger: 


Silent Key Reporting 


Please send reports to SOWP 
Exec. Sec'y Waldo T. Boyd., P. 
O. Box 86, Geyserville, CA 
95441-0086. If available, 
include date, age of deceased 
and cause of passing. 
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Announcing - the Annual SOWP International 
QSO Roundup 


January 17-19, 2002 
(January 18-20 UTC) 


The Annual SOWP International CW Roundup has become an event of great popularity among our members, providing a reunion among 
ourselves near the Holiday Season. In addition, the affair has proven to be an excellent public relations exercise, extending worldwide. 


DATE/TIME: The Roundup will begin at 1901 Eastern Standard Time, Thursday, January 17, 2002 (0001 UTC January 18) and will end 51 
hours later at 2200 EST, Saturday, January 19, 2002 (0300 UTC Sunday, January 20). This time period accomodates members who are unable 
to participate on weekdays (Thur., Fri., Saturday only) including our overseas members. No participant should feel compelled to operate for a 
period longer or shorter than he or she wishes. 
FREQUENCIES: Five amateur bands, 3.5 MHz; 7 MHz; 14 MHz; 21 MHz; and 28 MHz will be used. A ten (10) KHz portion is allocated at 
50 to 60 KHz up from the low end of the bands. Example: 7,050 KHz to 7,060 KHz. Note: Listen for "DX" station +/- 5KHz above and/or 
below these segments. 
MESSAGE EXCHANGE: Message content shall be as follows: 

NR. Your SOWP membership number without suffix: (M, V, P, SGP, etc.) 

Your First name or Nickname 

Location: Your State, province or Country 

EXAMPLE: NR 783 W4HU John VA (Sent) 

NR 2581 W4ZC Jack MD (Rec'd) 

NOTE: NO CONTACT or QSO NUMBERS SHOULD BE SENT. 
SCORING: Each completed exchange with another SOWP member will count ONE (1) POINT. However, if you contact the same station on 
thre (3) or more bands, add three (3) points to your overall total point score for each station so contacted. We encourage greater use of 3.5 MHz 
and 7 MHz. Look for contacts on those bands during the first 15 minutes of each hour during band openings. 


LOGS: Please make up your own log sheets. Include columns for: 


1. Band Used. 2. Date/time of QSO. 3. SOWP Nr. received. 4. Call of Station Worked. 5. Operator's name. 6. Name of State, Province or 
Country. 


The heading of your log sheet should show your own call sign and the text of the message you transmitted for each exchange. For example - 
(NR 881 W8TP Ted OH). Your completed log sheets should be forwarded to our Vice President for Awards, Ben Russell, NOSL, 22161 Hoff- 
man Rd., Manderville, LA 70471 USA by February 15, 2002. 


AWARDS: Certificates will be presented to the top seven scorers indicating their positions. Certificates of participation will be sent to all who 
submit logs showing five (5) or more contacts. 


WE HOPE MANY, MANY SOWP MEMBERS WITH AMATEUR STATIONS WILL PARTICIPATE IN THE SPIRIT OF FELLOWSHIP 
IN THIS GET TOGETHER EVENT. We encourage extended exchanges between members, rather than mere "contesting". 

- 73 and good luck - 

Your 2002 SOWP ROUNDUP COMMITTEE: 


Ben Russell, 1853-V, N6SL, Chairman; Jack Kelleher, 2581-P, W4ZC, President, SOWP; Ted Phelps, 881-P, W8TP 
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Beacons, Slop-Chest 
Items, and New Year’s 
Resolutions 


When our slop chest bos’n 
transferred to our Chapter 
Eternal, his son called me to 
come and get what turned 
out to be a pick-up load 
(stacked high) of Beacon 
overrun’s from ‘way back, 
bundles of shipping boxes, 
some caps, patches, and a 


few lapel pins. My NYR 
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for handling this inventory 
(which I have yet to formal- 
ize) in the absence of a 
bos’n volunteer from 
nearby, is to offer publica- 
tions for postage donation. 
We will archive five copies 
each for posterity. So if you 
are missing any back issues, 
now is the time to ask be- 
fore Spring Housekeeping 
in March. The misc. items, 


caps, patches and lapel pins, 
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must bring in cost plus post- 
age, SO inquire as your in- 
terest arises. Sparks Jour- 
nals? a few remain on 
hand. The stationery is age- 
spotted and is already in 


discard. 


Happy New Year!! - 
Walt/K6DZY. 
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